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NAZARETH AND THE REVOLUTION, 



AN ADDRESS 



BY PRESIDENT JAMES HENRY, 

at the Annual Meeting of the Moravian Historical Society, 
September 26th, 1877. 



Fellow Members of the Moravian Historical Society : — In opening 
the proceedings of this year's Vesper, I take melancholy pleasure 
in adverting to the loss we have sustained in the departure from 
the scenes in which we remain actors, of our late Brethren, William 
C. Reichel and Edward H. Reichel. The former, as we are all 
willing to acknowledge, constituted our historian, par excellence, 
and during the last twenty years of his intellectual activity, in 
which he figured as historian, antiquarian, poetical prosaist in the 
department of delightful reminiscences and traditions of the olden 
time, he produced greater results than any other writer who ever 
bore the name of Moravian. 

To the somewhat meagre literature the Moravian Church in 
America possesses, the assiduous efforts of the pen of Willian C. 
Reichel have added many valuable contributions, and we have only 
to regret that greater length of days, to use the language of Scrip- 
ture, was not vouchsafed to him, in order to enable him to complete 
his very important and valuable work, the History of Bethlehem. 
In the compilation of this history, he left, during appropriate inter- 
vals, the field of fancy, and labored among dull statistics, title deeds 
of land holders, church and county archives, traditional facts gath- 
ered from aged sires, whose memories are wont to wander away 
from the beaten track of their past lives and need some fresh im- 
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pulse from your own suggestions. Our departed brother was not 
merely a matter of fact historian, but was naturally inclined to en- 
liven his chronicles by blending with them the choicest associations 
of old Moravian customs. All the emblems of an age that has 
passed away and is never to be restored, are dwelt upon in his 
writings, and the charms they produced in his style will render his 
name precious and respected by those who can appreciate the themes 
he wrote upon. 

His brother, Edward H. Reichel, entered our Association at its 
opening, in 1857, twenty years ago, and he remained a useful and 
active co-adjutor during all that time. In him both heart and 
mind were enlisted in the cause and work of the Moravian His- 
torical Society, and his contributions in various ways were of no 
little service in sustaining it up to the present time. 

These two estimable men have been called away from us by the 
hand of death in what is often termed the vigor of life, and during 
man's best years, and while we follow them with our sincerest re- 
grets, let us hold them in kind and lasting remembrance. 

THE TIMES OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

From the time the Indian troubles ceased, which had lasted 
during the years 1755, 1756, 1757, we find little of historical in- 
terest to gather from the diaries. In addition to the daily record 
of meetings, there is scarcely any thing communicated to us by the 
diarist of what transpired in the world beyond the village itself. 

Besides detailing the course of an inner life, which from our 
standpoint appears unique and peculiar, nothing from without 
seemed to attract the attention of the Moravian brethren. The 
visits of their friends from Bethlehem and guests from Philadelphia 
and other cities were, however, invariably noticed in the round of 
events. 

They always came to Nazareth by way of Christian's Spring, 
and went through the " Hall" and the "Nursery" and extended their 
visit to "the Rose," and Friedensthal. Among these visitors, the 
Governor of the province is mentioned, who once during autumn 
came with his suite for the purpose of hunting. His stay lasted 
six days, and although we are not told what his success was in the 
chase, he went away well satisfied with his reception and entertain- 
ment among the brethren. 
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On the 17th of June, 1768, the Paedagogium was visited by 
Lord William Montagu, Governor of South Carolina, and his lady. 
They were escorted, as usual, by Bro. Ettwein, who brought them 
from Bethlehem. They witnessed the assemblage of boys and 
children in their Prayer Hall, and were honored with music and sing- 
ing, which drew forth their warm approbation. Later in the even- 
ing, they repaired to " the Rose," where (hey reposed for the night. 

During the Revolution, the brethren of Nazareth and the adjacent 
villages do not appear to have been seriously molested by the 
general disturbances of the country, although 'occasionally, some 
small bodies of the military passed through their settlements and 
demanded shelter. On the 4th of December, 1775, a considerable 
troop of royal soldiers, who had been made prisoners by the con- 
tinental forces, at the taking of Fort St. John, on Lake Champlain, 
arrived at Nazareth, and were quartered there for the night They 
marched to Bethlehem next day, and were succeeded by another 
large troop, who also demanded night-quarters. The conduct of 
these soldiers, while staying at Nazareth, was altogether unexcep- 
tionable, and the brethren parted with them on friendly terms. 
But that this warlike array, in the midst of their quiet and peace- 
ful life, was no very agreeable interruption, may be inferred from 
the words of the diary: "On the following day, we got rid of 
these guests." Similar visits were made by the soldiers and prison- 
ers of war, in subsequent yearsf and the brethren were often called 
upon to vacate their houses and accommodate these rather unwel- 
come intruders. 

The alarm caused by such visits was not a little augmented, 
when they happened to interfere with a festival, a sacred event, 
and seriously marred when the terrors and circumstances of war 
made their near approach. 

In 1779, a company of 150 men of Gen. Pulaski's corps were 
lodged, partly in the " Gemein Haus ;" they were all Germans and 
Protestants. Bro. Lembke, at their request, held a discourse for 
them on the text I Tim. i, 5. Both the soldiers and officers were 
very attentive, and conducted themselves quietly and discreetly 
during their stay. They remained over Sunday, and they hindered 
the celebration of the " Congregation Day." 

By their particular request, they attended another discourse on 
he t ext, " Fear not, but believe." In the evening Bro, Lembke 
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held another pleasant singing meeting for them, making exclusive 
choice of well known Lutheran hymns. On the following day, at 
nine o'clock, they moved off, grateful for the attention they had 
received, and assuring the brethren they would never forget what 
they had seen and heard. 

During the earlier years of the American Revolution, the 
Brethren's House at Bethlehem was converted into a hospital. 
This fate also befell the Brethrens' Choir House at Lititz, but their 
Choir House at Nazareth seems to have escaped such an unwelcome 
visitation. Duririg the occupancy of the Bethlehem Brethren's 
House by the wounded troops, however, quite a uumber of its in- 
mates came to Nazareth for shelter, and remained here until the 
mitigated alarms of war permitted them to return home. 

The large choir buildings of Bethlehem and Lititz were an 
object of great desire for the wants of the army, and hence, were 
seized upon, during the pressing extremities of the campaign. The 
reason why Nazareth escaped this serious privation may have been 
the smallness of the Choir House, or the adequacy of those of the 
other villages for the accommodation of the sick and wounded. 

But these were but small sacrifices, compared with other exactions 
made of the brethren in requiring them to become actual partici- 
pants of the Rebellion, by swearing allegiance to the new cause. 

The manner in which they conducted a long negotiation with 
the heads of the new government*will be found in the history of 
Bethlehem, in which are shown the untiring exertions of Bro. John 
Ettwein, who visited the seat of the Continental Congress, as well 
as that of the state government, to plead in behalf of the non-re- 
sistant Moravians, to represent theif submission to all the ruling 
governments under which they lived, but their unwillingness to 
aid in subverting old governments, in order to erect new ones. 

The position they assumed was that the Moravian brethren held, 
and always had held, a position entirely aloof from all political 
entanglements. They paid taxes, aided in defraying expenses in- 
cidental to the state, contributed their quota to the requirements of 
war ; opened their doors to the reception of the sick and wounded, 
lived in a quiet and inoffensive manner, as citizens, and obeyed 
the laws; but they could not take up arms, or be guilty of an oath 
of abjuration against a sovereign in whose distant realms all over 
the earth their fellow brethren were enjoying protection. The 
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struggle to obtain the interposition of the new government was 
long and serious, and the petitions written by Bro. John Ettwein 
and carried by him to the highest tribunal of the country were 
numerous. 

The Act finally passed by Congress, Dec. 5th, 1777, depriving 
those who refused the Test Act of the right of voting, appearing as 
jurors and appointment to office, was hailed with joy by the 
brethren, for they cared little for those privileges, provided they 
were permitted to live unmolested in the discharge of their spiritual 
duties and the performance of the work, the fulfilment of which 
had brought them to America. In extenuation of the course pur- 
sued by our Moravian ancestors during the days of the Revolution, 
we must lay great stress upon the fact that the new spirit of 
political freedom had animated the minds of the young, but had 
not yet seduced the hearts of our older brethren from the paths of 
fidelity, as they regarded it, to George the Third. The young 
men held secret councils and discussed the new themes that 
had taken hold of the thoughts of the Americans throughout the 
land. They naturally sympathized with the new movement toward 
a renunciation of monarchical rule. The fathers of the Elders' 
Conference looked with dismay upon the threatened change in 
political opinion, and endeavored' by all the authority they pos- 
sessed to suppress it. 

In one of the meetings of this body about this time, the subject 
of the young men's seditious movements was taken up in which 
the remark was alarmingly made, "Sie reden von Freiheit!" — a 
word that indicated treason and to be suppressed at all hazards. 
The attitude of the brethren" seems to have evinced absence of 
patriotism, but their want of that feeling is in a great measure 
compensated by the history of their Christian deeds in administer- 
ing to the wounded soldiers and giving all other material aid that 
lay in their power. 1 

After the times to which we have just referred had passed by, 
voting at the polls became a new subject for consideration, and the 
peculiar manner in which the brethren entered on the exercise of 
the new duties of American citizens is worthy of notice. The 

1 An act of Parliament passed at an early date (1749), had exempted the 
Moravian Brethren from the performance of military duty, on the ground of 
conscientious scruples. 
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council called the "Aufseher Collegium" met, and determined upon 
the political candidate they thought it expedient to support. A 
certain number of the brethren were then deputed to repair to the 
place of election, and deposit their votes for that candidate. By 
this procedure they meant to exhibit to the world their unanimity 
of thought and purpose and to evince a harmony among themselves 
that no political discussions should be allowed to interfere with. 
On the 2d of November, 1787, this rule was laid before the Naza- 
reth congregation and explained to them, in view of an approaching 
political meeting that was to be held on the 6th of November, the 
object of which was to appoint delegates to the State Convention, 
which was about to convene for the purpose of accepting and 
ratifying the newly formed Constitution, which had been the work 
of the National Convention. On the 5th of the month, the breth- 
ren, accordingly, came together, to deliberate on the question of 
voting, before going to the polls next day. 

We may, therefore, conclude from the occurrences of those days 
preceding and during the American Revolution, that the transition 
of our brethren, as adherents of the crown, into the state of Ameri- 
can citizenship and the participation of republican duties was not 
an easy one. 

For the reasons already stated, they still felt bound by an old 
allegiance they could not easily renounce. A younger generation 
was arising, by whom the new situation was more readily accepted, 
and it required years before the Moravians, generally, entered 
entirely and with the national warmth into republican feelings. 



